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A DEBT OF GRATITUDE 


Frank Bowe has resigned from the A.C.C.D. That 
in itself is not remarkable. People do resign from jobs. 
What is important is that Dr. Bowe has been, for the 
last several years, the executive director of a coalition 
which has been viewed as the most remarkable, 
significant, and exciting event in the history of the 
disability rights movement. 

The A.C.C.D. was born of the sweat and tears of people with 
disabilities. It was born in the hearts of dedicated leaders of 
many different groups who had the foresight to see that people 
with disabilities had to speak with one voice. It was born of the 
understanding that each and every group, utilizing all of the 
resources and manpower available, could achieve little, be¬ 
cause each and every other group was trying just as hard, and 
often at cross-purposes in goals and objectives. It was born in 
the hearts of truly dedicated leaders who were willing to give 
up the immediate needs that some of their people felt were im¬ 
portant in order to achieve goals that would, eventually, con¬ 
tribute immensely to the welfare of all people with disabilities, 
all over this country. The A.C.C.D. has not yet achieved these 
hopes. 

It has not, because, like all organizations, its members have 
been learning, as all groups must learn, that we must master 
the very sophisticated techniques that rule social action and 
social change. Like all groups, the A.C.C.D. is not all that we 
had hoped or dreamed. Like all groups, the A.C.C.D. has not 
yet succeeded in meeting the needs of all members, or in repre¬ 
senting these needs adequately, so that they can be met. 

But despite these drawbacks, we still perceive the remarka¬ 
ble fact that the A.C.C.D. does still exist. There is still, among 
all of us, a spark that lets us hope that some day the ideals we 
first held for it will one day be realized. 

And to a very large extent, Frank Bowe has done the very 
difficult things, made the very difficult decisions, that were 


necessary to keep alive this spark. He has done a job which is, 
under the best circumstances, a set-up in which there will 
always be discontent. He has, under tremendous pressure, 
accomplished a most remarkable feat: He has kept alive our 
dreams, and our organization. 

But beyond the fact that the organization still exists, which 
is in itself an achievement, Frank Bowe has built more. Through 
his own remarkable skills, he has shown us the ways that we 
can work together; the methods by which we can carry out our 
ideals. 

And for that, the disabled people of this country owe him 
a tremendous debt of gratitude. 

The new executive director will face the same difficult 
job. It will still be thankless. It will not contribute to anyone’s 
personal popularity. But it will be much easier because of 
Frank Bowe. It will be easier because Dr. Bowe has set up a 
strong foundation in the political arena. It will be easier be¬ 
cause Dr. Bowe has already established the credibility of the 
A.C.C.D., and planted the seed in the minds of our legislators 
and politicians that disabled people are, indeed, citizens who 
have the same rights and status as any other class of people in 
this country. Frank Bowe has opened doors, and pursuaded a 
surprising number of people to listen. 

Like all things, the political realities of the 1980’s will be 
different from those of the 1970’s. The methods will be dif¬ 
ferent, the emphases will change. As old leaders turn over the 
reins to new ones, there will be an understanding of these 
changes. 

And as we all go through these changes and devise ways to 
meet the new challenges, it would be good, now and then, to 
sit back and consider, perhaps with some awe, that we are still 
here. The A.C.C.D. is still in existence. We have endured, and 
we will persevere. 

Thanks in part to Frank Bowe. 
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Everyone Spoke 
Sign Language Here 


MARTHAS 

VINEYARD 



The fifth of April, 1715, had not 
been a good day for Judge Samuel 
Sewell of Boston. On his way to the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard there had 
been trouble finding a boat to cross 
Nantucket Sound. The vessel then lay 
for hours without wind, and once it 
was across, the horses had to be pushed 
overboard to swim for shore on their 
own. Sewell and his company reached 
shore at dusk-cold, hungry, and in 
bad humor. Finding a group of local 
fishermen nearby, the judge engaged 
one of them to guide him to Edgartown 
and later noted in his diary: “We were 
ready to be offended that an English¬ 
man.in the company spake not a 

word to us. But,” he continued by 
way of explanation, “it seems he is 
deaf and dumb.” 

This Englishman was indeed deaf, 
as were two of his seven children. His 
is the first recorded case of what we 
now know to be a form of inherited 
deafness that was to appear consis¬ 
tently within this island population for 
more than 250 years and affect dozens 
of individuals. Probably one or several 
of the small number of settlers who 
originally populated the area brought 
with them a trait for hereditary deaf¬ 
ness. As long as the “gene pool” re¬ 


mained limited in the small island 
population, this trait appeared with 
high frequency in subsequent genera¬ 
tions. Put another way, the founders 
of this isolated society had a greater 
likelihood of perpetuating the trait 
for congenital deafness than if they 
had been part of a larger, changing 
population. 

Martha’s Vineyard offers what I 
feel to be a good example of the way 
in which a community adapts to a 
hereditary disorder. Lying some five 
miles off the southeastern coast of 
Massachusetts, the island was first 
settled by Europeans in the early 
1640’s. The population, of predomi¬ 
nantly English stock with some ad¬ 
mixture of indigenous Wampanoag 
Indian, expanded rapidly, owing to a 
tremendously high birthrate. Families 
that had fifteen to twenty children 
were not uncommon and twenty-five 
to thirty not unheard of. Although 
several hundred households are listed 
in the census records of the mid¬ 
eighteenth century, only about thirty 
surnames are to be found, and during 
the next century and a half only a 
handful more were added to the 
original group of names. 

After the first generation, marriage 


“off-island” was rare. While Vineyard 
men sailed around the world on whale- 
ships, merchantmen, and fishing ves¬ 
sels, they almost invariably returned 
home to marry local girls and settle 
down. Women married off-island even 
less frequently than did the men. Con¬ 
tact with the mainland was said to be 
more sporadic than with foreign, 
countries. In the nineteenth century, 
islanders claimed that more of their 
men had been to China than to Boston, 
only eighty miles away. Even today, 
many islanders have never been to the 
island of Nantucket, barely eight miles 
to the east. 

Throughout the seventeenth, eight¬ 
eenth, and nineteenth centuries, mar¬ 
riage patterns on the island followed 
the customs of any small New England 
community. Most of the islanders, 
however, could trace their descent to 
the same small nucleus of original 
settlers, indicating that although they 
were unaware of it, considerable 
“inbreeding” took place. The result 
was that during these two and a half 
centuries, within a population averag¬ 
ing little more than 3,100 individuals, 
hereditary deafness occurred at a rate 
many times that of the national popu¬ 
lation. For example, in the latter part 
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of the nineteenth century, an esti¬ 
mated one out of every 2,730 Ameri¬ 
cans was born deaf. On Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard the rate was closer to one out of 
every 155. But even this figure does 
not accurately represent the distri¬ 
bution of deafness on the Vineyard. 

Marriages were usually contracted 
between members of the same village, 
creating smaller groups within the 
island’s population characterized by a 
higher frequency of deafness. The 
greatest concentration occurred in one 
village on the western part of the 
island where, by my analysis, within a 
population of 500, one in every 
twenty-five individuals was deaf. And 
even there the distribution was not 
uniform, for in one area of the village 
during this time period, one out of 
every four persons was born deaf. 

The high rate of deafness on the 
island brought only occasional com¬ 
ment from island visitors over the 
years. Because most of the island deaf 
lived in the more remote areas of the 
island, few off-islanders were aware of 
their presence. Vineyarders themselves, 
used to a sizable deaf population, saw 
nothing unusual in this, and many as¬ 
sumed that all communities had a simi¬ 
lar number of deaf members. Almost 
nothing exists in the written records to 
indicate who was or was not deaf, and 
indeed, only a passing reference made 
by an older islander directed my atten¬ 
tion to the fact that there had been 
any deaf there at all. 

While most of mv information on 
island deafness has been obtained from 
the living oral history of islanders now 
in their seventies, eighties, and nine¬ 
ties, part of my genealogical data was 
acquired from the only other study of 
this deaf population. I came to know 
of it when an 86-year-old woman I was 
interviewing recalled that her mother 
had mentioned a “teacher of the deaf 
from Boston” at one time taking an 
interest in the island deaf. This 
“teacher of the deaf” turned out to be 
Alexander Graham Bell, who, having 
recently invented the telephone, turn¬ 
ed his attention back to his life-long 
interest in deafness research. Concern¬ 
ed with the question of heredity as it 
related to deafness, Bell began a maj¬ 


or research project in the early 1880’s, 
which was never completed. 

Nineteenth-century scholars, with¬ 
out the benefit of Mendel’s concept of 
unit factor inheritance (which only re¬ 
ceived widespread circulation at the 
turn of the century, although it had 
been published in the 1860s), were at 
a loss to explain why some but not all 
children of a deaf parent were them¬ 
selves deaf. Selecting New England be¬ 
cause of the older and unusually com¬ 
plete records available, Bell believed 
that by tracing back the genealogy of 
every family with two or more deaf 
children, he could establish some 
pattern for the inheritance of deaf¬ 
ness. He soon found that practical¬ 
ly every family in New England with a 
history of deafness was in some way 
connected with the early settlers of 
Martha’s Vineyard, but he was unable 
to account for the fact that a deaf 
parent did not always have deaf 
children and so he abandoned the 
study. Although Bell never publish¬ 
ed his material, he left dozens of 
genealogical charts that have proved 
invaluable for my research—particular¬ 
ly because they corroborate the in¬ 
formation I have been able to collect 
from the oral history of the older 
islanders. 

Since Bell’s time, scientists have 
found, through the construction and 
analysis of family pedigrees and the 
use of mathematical models, that con¬ 
genital deafness may result from sev¬ 
eral causes: Spontaneous mutations 
involving one or more genes; an al¬ 
ready established dominant or re¬ 
cessive inheritance, as Mendel dem¬ 
onstrated; or factors otherwise alter¬ 
ing normal development of the ear 
and its pathways to the brain. Human 
populations, of course, cannot be 
studied with the same exactness as a 
laboratory experiment. However, the 
appearance of apparently congenitally 
deaf individuals is far too frequent on 
Martha’s Vineyard to be mere coin¬ 
cidence, and the evidence collected 
thus far points to a recessive mode of 
inheritance. 

While the genetic nature of a heredi¬ 
tary disorder in small populations is 
something that both anthropologists 


and geneticists have studied, there is 
another question, rarely addressed, 
that is of equal importance: How does 
the population of a community in 
which a hereditary disorder exists 
adjust to that disorder—particularly 
one as prominent as deafness? In 
modern society the emphasis has been 
on having “handicapped” individuals 
adapt to the greater society. But the 
perception of a handicap, with its 
associated physical and social limi¬ 
tations, is tempered by the community 
in which it is found. The manner in 
which the deaf of Martha’s Vineyard 
were treated provides an interesting 
example of how one community re¬ 
sponded to this type of situation. 
“How,” I asked my informants, “were 
the island deaf able to communicate 
with you when they could not speak?” 
“Oh,” I was told, “there was no prob¬ 
lem at all. You see, everyone here 
spoke sign language.” 

From the late seventeenth century 
to the early years of the twentieth, 
islanders, particularly those from the 
western section where the largest num¬ 
ber of deaf individuals lived, main¬ 
tained a bilingual speech community 
based on spoken English and sign lan¬ 
guage. What is of particular interest is 
that the use of sign language played an 
important role in day-to-day life. 

Islanders acquired a knowledge of 
sign language in childhood. They were 
usually taught by parents, with further 
reinforcement coming from the sur¬ 
rounding community, both hearing 
and deaf. For example, recalling how 
she learned a particular sign, one elder¬ 
ly woman explained: 

When I was a little girl, / knew many 
of the signs , and the manual alphabet 
of course , but / didn't know how to 
say “Merry Christmas . ” So I asked 
Mrs. M., his wife. She could hear and 
she showed me how. And so / wished 
Mr. M. “Merry Christmas"—and he was 
just so delighted. 

This woman then described how 
she taught her son, now in his late sev¬ 
enties, how to speak the language: 

When my son was perhaps three years 
old , / taught him to say in sign language 
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“the little cat and dog and baby.” This 
man, who was deaf, he used to like to 
go down to our little general store and 
see people come and go. One day 
when / went down there, / took my 
son there and / said to him, “Go over 
and say ‘how-do-you-do’ to Mr. T.,” 
the deaf man. So he went right over, 
and then I told him to tell Mr. T, so- 
and-so—a cat, a dog, and whatever. 
And wasn’t Mr. T. tickled! Oh, he was 
so pleased to know a little bit of a boy 
like that was telling him all those 
things, and so he just taught my son a 
few more words. That’s how he learn¬ 
ed. That’s how we all learned. 

Particularly in the western section 
of the island, if an immediate member 
of the family was not deaf, a neighbor, 
friend, or close relative of a friend was 
likely to be. Practically all my “up- 
island” informants above the age of 
seventy remembered signs, a good in¬ 
dication of the extent to which the 
language^was known and used. In this 
section, and to a lesser extent in the 
other villages on the island, sign lan¬ 
guage formed an integral part of all 
communications. For example, all in¬ 
formants remembered the deaf parti¬ 
cipating freely in discussions. One re¬ 
marked: If there were several people 
present and there was a deaf man or 


woman in the crowd, he'd take upon 
himself the discussion of anything, 
jokes or news or anything like that. 
They always had a part in it, they were 
never excluded. 

As in all New England communi¬ 
ties, gathering around the potbellied 
stove or on the front porch of what 
served as a combination general store 
and post office provided a focal point 
for stories, news, and gossip. Many of 
the people I have talked to distinctly 
remember the deaf members of the 
community in this situation. As one 
man recalled: 

We would sit around and wait for the 
mail to come in and just talk. And the 
deaf would be there, everyone would 
be there. And they were part of the 
crowd, and they were accepted. They 
were fishermen and farmers and every¬ 
thing else. And they wanted to find 
out the news just as much as the rest 
of us. And oftentimes people would 
tell stories and make signs at the same 
time so everyone could follow him to¬ 
gether. Of course, sometimes, if there 
were more deaf than hearing there, 
everyone would speak sign language- 
just to be polite, you know. 

The use of sign was not confined to 
small group discussions. It also found 
its way into assembled crowds. For 
example, one gentleman told me: 

They would come to prayer meetings; 
most all of them were regular church 
people, you know. They would come 
when people offered testimonials, and 
they would get up in front of the audi¬ 
ence and stand there and give a whole 
lecture in sign. No one translated it to 
the audience because everyone knew 
what they were saying. And if there 
was anyone who missed something 
somewhere, somebody sitting near 
them would be able to tell them about 
it. 

The deaf were so integral a part of 
the community that at town meetings 
up-island, a hearing person would 
stand at the side of the hall and cue 
the deaf in sign to let them know what 
vote was coming up next, thus allow¬ 
ing them to keep right on top of things. 


The participation of the deaf in all 
day-to-day work and play situations 
contrasted with the manner in which 
those handicapped by deafness were 
generally treated in the United States 
during the same time period. 

Sign language on the island was not 
restricted to those occasions when 
deaf and hearing were together, but 
was used on a regular basis between 
the hearing as well. For example, sign 
language was used on boats to give 
commands and among fishermen out 
in open water to discuss their catch. I 
was told: 

Fishermen, hauling pots outside in the 
Sound or off Gay Head, when they 
would be heaven knows how far apart, 
would discuss how the luck was run¬ 
ning-all that sort of thing. These men 
could talk and hear all right, but it’d 
be too far to yell. 

Indeed, signs were used any place 
the distance prohibited talking in a 
normal voice. For example, one man 
remembered: 

Jim had a shop down on the shore of 
Tisbury Pond, and his house was a 
ways away, up on the high land. When 
Trudy, his wife, wanted to tell Jim 
something, she’d come to the door, 
blow a fish horn, and Jim would step 
outside. He’d say, “Excuse me, Trudy 
wants me for something”; then she’d 
make signs to tell him what she need¬ 
ed done. 

On those occasions when speaking 
was out of place, such as in church, 
school, or at some public gatherings, 
the hearing communicated through 
signs. Such stories as the following are 
common: “Ben and his brother could 
both talk and hear, but I’ve seen them 
sitting across from each other in town 
meetings or in church and telling other 
funny stories in sign language.” 

Island people frequently main¬ 
tained social distance and a sense of 
distinct identity in the presence of 
tourists by exchanging comments 
about them in sign language. The oc¬ 
currence of what linguists call code 
switching from speech to sign also 
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seems to have been used in certain 
instances. For example, I was told: 

People would start off a sentence in 
speaking and then finish it off in sign 
language, especially if they were say¬ 
ing something dirty. The punch line 
would often be in sign language, if 
there was a bunch of guys standing 
around the general store telling a 
(dirty) story and a woman walked in, 
they'd turn away from her and finish 
the story in sign language. 

Perhaps the following anecdote best 
illustrates the unique way island sign 
language was integral to all aspects of 
life: 

My mother was in the New Bedford 
hospital—had an operation—and father 
went over in his boat and lived aboard 
his boat and went to the hospital to 
see her every night. Now the surgeon, 
when he left him in her room, said 
they mustn't speak, father couldn't 
say a word to her. So he didn't. But 
they made signs for about half an hour 
and mother got so worked up, they 
had to send father out, wouldn't let 
him stay any longer. 

Sign language or rather sign lan¬ 
guages—for even within this country 
there exist a number of distinct lan¬ 



guages and dialects—are languages in 
their own right, systems of communi¬ 
cation different from the spoken lan¬ 
guages used by hearing members of the 
same community. It has often been 
noted that American Sign Language, 
the sign system commonly used among 
the deaf in the United States today, 
is influenced by French Sign Language, 
introduced to America in 1817. The 
data from Martha’s Vineyard, however, 
clearly support the hypothesis, made 
by the linguist James Woodward, that 
local sign language systems were in use 
in America long before this. By 1817 
(the year the American School for the 
Deaf was founded in FJartford, Con¬ 
necticut), deaf individuals on Martha’s 
Vineyard had been actively participat¬ 
ing in island society for well over a 
century. Because they were on an 
equal footing, socially and economi¬ 
cally, with the hearing members of the 
community, and because they held 
town offices, married, raised families, 
and left legal and personal documents, 
there must have existed some sort of 
sign language system that allowed full 
communication with family, friends, 
and neighbors. 

It may prove difficult to recon¬ 
struct the original sign language sys¬ 
tem used on the island during the sev¬ 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
study of this question is currently 
under way. Whatever the exact nature 
of the original language, we know that 
it later grew to acquire many aspects 
of the more widely used American 
Sign Language, as increasing numbers 
of deaf island children were sent to the 
school in Flartford during the nine¬ 
teenth century. This combination of 
the indigenous sign system with the 
more standardized American Sign Lan¬ 
guage seems to have produced a sign 
language that was, in many respects, 
unique to the island of Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard. The most common remark made 
by islanders who still remember the 
language is that they find it very diffi¬ 
cult or are completely unable to 
understand the sign language spoken 
by off-islanders or the translations for 
the deaf that are beginning to be seen 
on television. 


The use of sign language as an ac¬ 
tive system of communication les¬ 
sened as the number of individuals in 
the community with hereditary deaf¬ 
ness gradually disappeared, the last 
few dying in the 1940s and early 1950s. 
This decrease in the number of deaf 
can be attributed to a shift in mar¬ 
riage patterns that began in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, when 
both hearing and deaf islanders began 
to marry off-islanders. The introduc¬ 
tion of new genes into the once small 
gene pool has reduced the chance of a 
reappearance of “island deafness.” 

As the number of islanders born 
deaf dwindled, younger generations no 
longer took an interest in learning sign 
language, and the older generations 
rarely had the need to make use of it. 
Today, very few people are left who 
can speak the language fluently, al¬ 
though bits and pieces of it can be re¬ 
called by several dozen of the oldest is¬ 
landers. A few signs are still kept alive 
among those who knew the language 
and on a few of their fishing boats. As 
one gentleman, well along in his sev¬ 
enties, told me recently: 

You know, strangely enough, there's 
still vestiges of that left in the older 
families around here. Instinctively you 
make some such movement, and it 
means something to you, but it doesn't 
mean anything to the one you're talk¬ 
ing to. 

—Nora Groce 

(This article presents some of the ma¬ 
terial Nora Groce has collected in re¬ 
searching her doctoral dissertation in 
anthropology at Brown University. 
Her work has been supported, in part, 
by a grant from the National institute 
of Mental Health, it is reprinted with 
permission from Natural History, 
June, 1980. Copyright the American 
Museum of Natural History , 1980.) 
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In any city, the 

Club of the Deaf is the 

heart of the community 


TALES FROM 
A CLUBROOM 



Opening night! Curtain time! Date: 
The first week of July, 1980. Back¬ 
drop: National Association of the Deaf 
Centennial Convention, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The curtains were about to rise on 
the long-awaited “Tales from a Club- 
room, n by Bernard Bragg and Eugene 
Bergman. One could sense, almost as if 
such intangibles were palpable, an air 
of excitement, and of tension. 

The scene opened on a familiar 
note with the showing of, or more 


The Club Pariah 


accurately, the conclusion, of a cap¬ 
tioned film. The familiarity of the cap¬ 
tioned film—so much a part of the lives 
of deaf people—set the tone for the 
evening. 

Everything that followed was so fa¬ 
miliar, so close to home, that it tapped 
dormant memories and, like music, 
evoked moods and stirred emotions. 
At first blush, it may seem far-fetched 
to use the analogy of music with “Tales 
from a Clubroom.” Yet, the play trans¬ 
ported us out of ourselves, held us 


spellbound, and caused us to imagine 
we were at a concert where the dis¬ 
sonances of our lives found expression 
in nostalgic song, in an interplay of 
various instruments that eventually 
welled into a symphonic whole. 

The setting of the whole play takes 
place in a typical club of the deaf. The 
concept of the club for the deaf could 
not be better expressed than in the 
statements made on a program sheet 
by the play’s authors: 

In any city, the dub of the deaf 
is the heart of the deaf community, it 
is the principal meeting place and for¬ 
um of the deaf. It is, in most cases, the 
only place where they can socialize. It 
is their ballroom, their bar, their motion 
picture house, their theatre, their cof¬ 
feehouse, their community center—ail 
rolled into one. It is a piece of their 
own land in exile—an oasis in the world 
of sound. 

It is a tribute not only to the skill 
and ingenuity of the authors, but also 
to the 20 actors and actresses, that the 
play could hold the attention of the 
audience in spite of one setting and an 
economy of props, which were ingeni¬ 
ously designed by Mickey Fields and 
built by Louis Val. The lighting was 
designed by Jock Johnston, who also 
served as the stage manager. 

What emerges as a cohesive force in 
“Tales from a Clubroom” is the de¬ 
velopment and denouement of the 
various characters. So natural was the 
acting—and each role perfectly type¬ 
cast— that it seemed as if no one had 
rehearsed at all; as if the characters 
had walked from street to stage, and 
went ahead doing what they have al¬ 
ways done. 

Laid bare before us was a kaleido¬ 
scope of characters which ran the 
gamut of the adult deaf world. The 
protagonist, the club treasurer, sym¬ 
bolizes or parallels—in the world of the 
deaf—the one-eyed man in the king¬ 
dom of the blind. To him, the deaf 
characters come for help and advice, 
yet he is full of human frailities and it 
is around one of his flaws that the play 
evolves and comes to a head—that of 
the cardinal sin of embezzlement of 
the club treasury. 
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His antagonist, the club president, 
is a case in point, fastidious about 
club rules and bylaws, and willing to 
uphold them at any cost. 

The club president’s wife is a lover 
of vaudeville, and arranges a few acts 
for the entertainment of members; the 
treasurer’s wife is the omnipresent 
motherly type in charge of the coffee 
urn and sandwiches at the club. 

And who has not met, not only at 
the club, but wherever deaf people 
congregate: The sexpot divorcee, the 
TDD repairman, the busybody wife, 
the bartender who brings into bold re¬ 
lief the richness of ASL, the self- 
confident peddler, the condescending 
college graduate, the star of the club’s 
basketball team and his zealous coach, 
the wisecracking bachelor, the naive 
and recent school graduate, the col¬ 
lege dropout, the young man with the 
additional handicap of tunnel vision, 
the female alcoholic, the ex-oralist, the 
hearing woman who finds the club a 
way to dedicate herself to its deaf 
members, and last, but not least, the 
disturbing character of the club pariah, 
zombie-like, who is there, yet not 
there at all. 

The first act gives each character 
the opportunity to flesh out, take 
color and substance, and become fami¬ 
liar in the minds of the audience. Frus¬ 
trations, problems, humor, and cus¬ 
toms and attitudes parade before us, 
but lurking in the background is the 
treasurer’s embezzlement of club 
funds. In a club of the deaf this type 
of crime, the play implies, is a capital 
offense because it leads, as the authors 
point out, “to the complication of 
social ostracism-the worst punish¬ 
ment that the deaf can mete out to a 
fellow deaf person.” 

The second act gathers momentum 
as the roles of the characters and their 
relationships become clearly deline¬ 
ated and converge on the treasurer’s 
fate. The' question of what to do with 
him becomes of paramount concern in 
the second act. The whole play comes 
full circle as the curtain falls, as once 
again a captioned film is shown. 

It would be a mistake to view the 
characters and their relationships on a 


little world level. Replace the TDD 
repairman with a telephone company 
man, ASL with spoken communica¬ 
tion, the clubroom with a meeting 
hall then the human nature, and the 
foibles of the deaf characters take on 
universal proportions. 

Yet “Tales from a Clubroom” is 
unique in that it is not just plot and 
subplots, character and character re¬ 
lationships that give it its strength, 
but also in the fact that it sheds light 
not only on a cultural phenomenon 
but on the human condition. The play 
makes clear that the need for a club¬ 
room is a powerful need for deaf 
people, for here is just not a refuge 
from the world of sound, but a place 
that is the shaker and maker of lives, 
of customs and attitudes, a clearing¬ 


house for moods and emotions, a 
learning place (i.e., the conceited col¬ 
lege graduate brought down to earth). 

Here can be seen how the deat com¬ 
municate with each other in the high¬ 
ly effective, colorful, pithy, three- 
dimensional richness of ASL. (The 
play will suffer, as any native language 
will suffer, in translation or inter¬ 
pretation). 

In the interplay of human relation¬ 
ships, the way deaf people tolerate, 
buttress, reinforce and accommodate 
each other, even if one is a misfit, the 
play shows, with universal truth, how 
one group of human beings adapt, sur¬ 
vive, manage to be happy. In a world 
that can be harsh and where they of¬ 
ten find themselves misunderstood, 
the deaf also find it peopled with kind 
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beings such as the hearing spinster who 
is their go-between with the world of 
the hearing. 

Each member of the cast gave a 
creditable performance. Eileen Bech- 
ara, as the three-time divorcee, strut¬ 
ted her stuff effectively. Larry Berke, 
the wisecracking bachelor, gave a 
talented performance. Charles Buemi 
was a natural as the ASL bartender 
and so was Robert Dillman as the club 
treasurer who sustained his naturalness 
even when tension was high. 

George tta Doran succeeded in 
coming across as the college dropout, 
the loner and intellectual. She seemed 
to have put herself wholeheartedly 
in her role, carefully controlling her 


moods and emotions to fit the oc¬ 
casion. William Ennis’ portrayal of a 
pompous college graduate was authen¬ 
tic and so was Thomas Fields’ of a 
highly ethical ex-oralist. Thomas 
Janulewicz’s role of club president was 
forceful and impressive. 

Stephen Kimble gave a remarkable 
performance of the young man with 
tunnel vision—one had to double¬ 
check offstage to determine that he 
really did not have tunnel vision. The 
same can be said of Jerry Little in his 
difficult role of club pariah, which re¬ 
quired a high degree of concentration 
and control. One would have had to 
search Richard K. Moore’s pockets or 
trunk of his car to see that he was not 
really a deaf peddler. 


Nancy Torbett stole the show sev¬ 
eral times in her three-dimensional 
performance of an alcoholic. Especi¬ 
ally hilarious, perhaps because it re¬ 
minded us of our own shortcomings, 
was her attempt to recite a poem, 
groping for lines beyond her immedi¬ 
ate recall. 

Lily Berke, as wife of the club presi¬ 
dent; Steve Brunelle, as the basket¬ 
ball coach; Elizabeth Hathaway, as a 
recent graduate from a school for the 
deaf; Jerry Jones, Jr., as the TDD re¬ 
pairman; Kathy Kalbacher, as the 
hearing spinster, the sole link be¬ 
tween the deaf and the outside world; 
Adele Shuart, as the wife of the TDD 
repairman; and Sarah Val, as the wife 
of the club treasurer performed, each 
one of them, flawlessly. They blended 
so smoothly with the other characters 
that it was easy to take them for grant¬ 
ed and overlook the vital role each had 
in making possible the play’s success. 

Behind the smooth flow of the play, 
the clarity of sign, the timing and 
coordination of movement and pace 
was, it was not difficult to sense, the 
hand of a master director, Bernard 
Bragg. 

Born of deaf parents, practically 
raised in show business, Bragg has the 
gift of storing in his memory the man¬ 
nerisms, the life-styles, the experiences 
of hundreds of deaf people he has met 
and known from different parts of the 
world. Bragg’s ability to develop 
rapport with a diversified group of 
actors/actresses and guide them to the 
play’s symphonic whole was but an¬ 
other indication of his many talents. 

Finally, it should be noted, the play 
received a standing ovation each time 
it was shown. Apparently, the play 
touched a chord in the audience, who 
identified with it as an honest mirror 
of what many of them were and are. 

There will be a place for “Tales 
from a Clubroom” in the cultural his¬ 
tory of the deaf people. 

—Lawrence Newman 

(Dr. Newman is assistant superinten¬ 
dent of the California School for the 
Deaf in Riverside, California , and a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the NAD.) 
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"One day from this place the flowers will grow, 

beautiful buildings will rise and touch the sky, 

and deaf people will live together in peace and goodness." 


The 

Columbus 

Colony 



We are all here today to dedicate Columbus Colony, a 
unique model retirement and health community, the na¬ 
tion’s first community of deaf, deaf-blind and deaf multi¬ 
handicapped people. With the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) as the major investor, the 
initial building effort actually began in September of 1978. 
Presently, the nursing home and retirement apartment com¬ 
plex of Phase I have been completed and only remain to be 
dedicated. 

This world-famous event could never have been accomp¬ 
lished without the original sponsorship and continued guid¬ 
ance of the alumni of the Ohio School for Deaf. The true 
meaning of Columbus Colony is found in the public spirit 
of deaf volunteers working for a better future in which 
other deaf people will have a better life than they have had. 
Columbus Colony is their story, and its successes will be 
theirs. 

I wish that I could tell their story as beautifully as these 
deaf persons have lived it. I wish also that the deaf people 
whom I met during my tour of communist Hungary last 
month could be here with you deaf Americans. They are 
not free to do what you have done. Your Columbus Colony 
is a happy story. Their story is a sad one. Unfolding the 
tragic circumstances of present life for deaf Hungarians will 
help us all here better appreciate the greatness of Columbus 
Colony. 

The first priority of my stay in Budapest was to visit the 
Hungarian Commissioner on Deafness. I found his office in 
a very old building that was in need of repair-not clean and 
modern as your nursing home is. There were two deaf of¬ 
fice workers communicating to each other in a sign language 
that was quite different than American Sign Language. 

The Commissioner apologized that there were only a 
handful of programs for deaf people in all of Hungary., He 
said that sign language is still forbidden in Hungarian 
schools. No one has a TTY. He was surprised to learn that 
American deaf persons could watch TV shows which are 
captioned by using a special decoder. Deaf people in 
Hungary live a secluded life without the help of powerful 
organizations such as NAD or the alumni of the Ohio 
School for Deaf. Unfortunately, deaf Hungarians do not 
have any law similar to Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act which safeguards the rights of deaf Americans. 

I was later invited to speak to a conference of health 
workers in Budapest on the topic: “Status of Deaf People 
in America.” I know that I shocked them with the facts of 
progress in the field of deafness which are directly attri¬ 
buted to the persevering efforts of deaf people themselves. 

For instance, deaf Americans have made their National 
of Association of the Deaf into the largest, most powerful 
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single organization of disabled people the world. Under the 
brilliant leadership of Dr. Frederick C. Schreiber, the NAD 
acquired its own building, conducted a publishing business, 
and carefully used a three million dollar annual budget to 
promote nationwide programs designed to advance the wel¬ 
fare of all deaf Americans. 

I told my Hungarian audience about the recent progress 
in deaf education in America. Finally, after decades of 
struggle, schools all over the country are responding to the 
wishes of deaf parents, and are beginning to have total 
communication classes offered to their children. In ad¬ 
dition to the long-standing colleges of Gallaudet and 
NTID there is now a new four year college for deaf people 
in Texas. There are also fine technical, post secondary train¬ 
ing programs available throughout America. 

Another area of great change has been in the training 
and using of interpreters for deaf people. Interpreting has 
become distinguished as a profession. In Ohio alone, there 
are four college programs for the training of interpreters: 
One at Akron University; one at Cleveland State University; 
Dayton Sinclair College; and Columbus Technical Insti¬ 
tute. 

Sign language is already the fourth most common lan¬ 
guage used in America. Soon it will be the third, with 
Spanish in second place. I went on to tell them more about 
life for deaf people in America. The audience became ob¬ 
viously dumbfounded when I ended by saying that deaf 
Americans were still struggling for more progress, for more 
opportunities, and for better programs for elderly deaf 
persons. 

The Hungarian Commissioner on Deafness took me into 
his office when my presentation was over. He smiled when 
he said that the parents of Fred Schreiber were Hungarian. I 
thought to myself what would have happened to the spark 
of genius in Fred Schreiber if he would have been destined 
to live out his life in Hungary instead of America. The Com¬ 
missioner also told me of a Hungarian deaf artist who paints 
portraits with only his fingers. I told the Commissioner that 
this artist now lives in Cleveland, Ohio and is doing well. 
One of his paintings has been purchased by the elder sister 
of the late President Kennedy. 

Now that I am back in America here at Columbus 
Colony, I regret that I could not have brought back my 
Hungarian audience with me. I had the strange feeling that 
they did not really believe me. It would have been wonder¬ 
ful if they could see and hear the real story of Columbus 
Colony themselves. 

Columbus Colony actually started in the minds of dedi¬ 
cated leaders of the Ohio School Alumni Association many 
years ago. The beginning was indeed difficult. They had to 
raise money to purchase the property here in Westerville, 
Ohio at the turn of this century. Later, the Alumni in 1947 
had to organize an effort to prevent efforts to eliminate the 
Ohio School for the Deaf by a group who only wanted day 
schools throughout the State. 

Again, in 1949, the Alumni had to fight the Mayor of 
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Columbus, who wanted a new site for the Ohio School to 
be used as a municipal golf course. Instead, with the help 
of NAD representatives, Ohio legislators were confronted 
and the site was saved. With the Ohio School intact, the 
Alumni Association continues to draw new members to 
replace the old ones. 

I met members of the alumni 10 years ago when I 
toured the original home for the elderly deaf here. The 
building was old and living conditions were very crowded. 
When I looked discouraged,one of the deaf leaders told me: 
“One day from this place the flowers will grow , beautiful 
buildings will rise and touch the shy, and deaf people will 
live together in peace and goodness. ” 

On that day I listened, but I did not believe their dream 
would come true. Yet, 10 years later while I stand between 
these two magnificient buildings, I must tell you: “I am 
sorry my faith was so weak and my vision of the future so 
dim.” 

Over the next 10 years, the alumni struggled alone most 
of the time. They had to sell some of their property to ob¬ 
tain money to secure loans. They sought governmental 
help and watched their building program delayed by vari¬ 
ous unfortunate circumstances. They had to quickly learn 
about governmental regulations as they began to manage 
the new facilities. They were always driven by the Ameri¬ 
can Dream which states that if they worked hard and their 
cause was just then their children would have a better life 
than they did. We are here today to say that they were right. 

On this Sunday morning I am reminded of another 
success story. It seems that about 2,000 years ago a holy 
man walked the narrow streets of a dusty little village called 
Nazareth. He healed the sick and taught people to love one 
another. Two brothers heard of his miracles. One brother 
asked the other one: “Can anything good come out of 
Nazareth?” The other brother only could reply: “Come and 
see.” Together they saw and believed. They, and all the 
others down through the centuries who also came to be¬ 
lieve, built Christian churches all over the earth. 

When my Hungarian friends and others from far away 
places ask: “Can anything good come out of Columbus 
Colony?” We who now have seen the truth can reply: 

“Come and see. If you do, you will see the place where 
the flowers grow, beautiful buildings that rise and touch the 
sky, and where deaf people do live together in peace and 
goodness. See for yourselves, Then, do likewise.” 

For you deaf people who have made Columbus Colony 
a success story, your joy is forever. For me, I can only say: 

I am proud to be an American. And I am proud of your 
American Dream. 

—Alexander Boros 

(Dr. Boros is a professor of Sociology in the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at Kent State University. 
He also directs a program for deaf alcoholics. This story 
was taken from his speech during the dedication of the 
Columbus Colony.) 
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the University of Minnesota 


Before 1968, deaf people in 
Minnesota who wanted to fur¬ 
ther their education beyond high 
school had two choices: Either 
they could go to Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege in Washington, DC, or to 
the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf in Rochester, NY. A Meanwhile, there were still hearing Two of these students advocated 

third alternative was to attend a impaired students in Minnesota who their cause at the professor/student 

local college in Minnesota or else- wanted other than a vocational educa- level, increasing awareness among the 

where on a strictly oral, no sup- tion, but were unwilling or unable to professors, counselors, and students 

port, basis. go East for it. A few of these indivi- about the needs and potentials of deaf 

In 1^68, a comprehensive pro- duals struggled through regular college people. The third student began the 

gram for hearing impaired stu- programs by borrowing notes and lip- same process at the administrative 

dents was established at the St. reading what they could. level, writing letters to the president, 

Paul Technical Vocational Insti- Finally, in 1976, three students at regents and legislative personnel at the 

ture (T.V.I.). This program mush- the University of Minnesota, who were University. 

roomed rapidly, attracting not receiving interpreter services through As a result of the students’ efforts, 
only Minnesota residents, but al- the Minnesota Department of Voca- the University, supported by strength- 

so students from many other tional Rehabilitation, began to ask for ened financing from the Minnesota 

States. more comprehensive support services. State Legislature, and with the help of 


New Programs 
for Deaf Students 
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We will always care enough to listen to your needs. Because we listen 
and care, we are the FIRST AND ONLY company in the TDD/TTY 
communications field to GIVE YOU: 


*4 

*4 

*4 


Local distributors, who, have product available for 
immediate delivery, who have representatives who speak 
sign language, who care enough to listen to you and your 
problems, and can give you all the help you need in owning 
and operating your TDD/TTY. 

The only 30-day unconditional money-back guarantee on 
your TDD/TTY system. 

A free loaner unit, if needed, while yours is being fixed so 
you are never without a TDD/TTY, and guaranteed 
72-hour turn abound on repairs. 


# i 

# l 


More than 10,000 TDD/TTY systems (and satisfied owners) 
in use today, throughout the deaf community. 

A donation of $25,000 to a leading deaf action group to do 
things politically for you. (This demonstrates our intense 
commitment to the needs and rights of deaf and hearing 
impaired individuals.) 

A complete financing program with one of the largest and 
most respected consumer credit companies in the world, that 
features a low down payment and easy monthly payments so 
that anyone can own the best TDD/TTY system. 



A complete TDD/TTY product line, including the basic 
Communicator, Printer attachment and telephone 
Answerer, designed to be modular so you can pick the right 
system for your needs and pocketbook. Also including all the 
accessories you need for easy use. 



Over one million dollars ($1,000,000) invested in 
developing and perfecting our TDD/TTY system and serving 
you, the TDD/TTY user. 


And now there’s even more!!! We are the first and 
only company strong enough to give you the ultimate 
you’ve asked us for — 

CARING ENOUGH 





Your own TDD/TTY for 
just $95 down- low monthly payments 


Now you can have the unequaled quality, reliability and 
convenience of the SSI SYSTEM 100 Communicator, including 
Battery Pack and Carrying Case, AC Adapter/Recharger and 
Alkaline Battery Pack, for just a $95 down payment, and 
approximately $25 per month for only twenty four months. * 
Then you will own your own TDD/TTY. No further payments 
to be made. 

All deaf people automatically qualify. No one will be turned 
down. 

All you have to do is fill out the coupon below and mail it to us 
with a check or money order for $95. We’ll send you a simple 
agreement that spells out exact terms of financing, including 
interest charges, according to the state you live in, and your 
SYSTEM 100 will be on its way to you complete with Battery 
Pack, Carrying Case, AC Adapter/Recharger, and Alkaline 
Battery Pack. 

Or, if you want to pay cash, send $523 and we’ll either: 

— Donate $10 to the deaf organization of your choice, or 

— Give you a $10 rebate for cash payment. 

* Twelve and eighteen month terms also available. Interest rates 
and exact monthly payment terms will vary from state to state. 
You will be sent an application and financing agreement that will 
spell out all the details including applicable interest rates. 

SPECIAL OFFER: -FREE 

— “I LOVE YOU" GIFTS 

Send in your order today and you’ll receive free one of our “I 
LOVE YOU” gifts. Just mark the gift of your choice on the 
coupon, send it in, and you can have a beautiful “I LOVE 
YOU” T-Shirt, Tote Bag, or Coffee Mug. 




With the SSI SYSTEM 100 you can improve your employ- 
ability, mobility and independence. You can communicate 
much more easily with the general public, and you can reach 
essential emergency and medical services whenever you need 
them. Even if you already have a TDD/TTY system, consider 
the SSI SYSTEM 100 for a family member or a loved one, as a 
back-to-school gift or as a valuable addition in your office. 


Yes, I want to purchase the SSI SYSTEM 100 Communicator, 
with Battery Pack, Carrying Case, AC Adapter /Recharger, and 
Alkaline Battery Pack under your special financing program. 

Name:_ 

Address:___ 

-----Zip:_,_ 

Telephone *:_Social Security*:_ 

□ Check or money order for $95 enclosed. 

□ I would like to charge the full purchase price 
of $523 to: 

Visa □ 

MasterCharge □ 

Card No.:_Expiration Date:_ 

□ I’m sending the full purchase price of $523 and 
would like $10 donated to: 


□ Or, I’ll take the $10 rebate. 

I’d like the following free gift: 

□ “I LOVE YOU” Coffee Mug 

□ “I LOVE YOU” Tote Bag 

□ “I LOVE YOU” T-Shirt (circle one: S-M-L—XL) 

(Limited offer expires October 31, 1980) 

11558 Sorrento Valley Rd., Bldg. 7, San Diego, CA 92121 
(714) 481-6000 TTY (714) 481-6060 




community agencies, began to focus 
more attention to providing direct ser¬ 
vices to hearing impaired students. 
Finally, in the Summer of 1979, fol¬ 
lowing some trial runs, a formal sup¬ 
port service program was established 
to provide support to hearing imparied 
students. 

One person was hired to coordinate 
and develop the program, manage in¬ 
terpreting services, and do counseling. 
A second person was hired to be a 
reading, language, and study skills 
specialist. In the Fall of 1979 these 
two staff members were on board, and 
the program began. 

At that time, 17 students had ap¬ 
plied for interpreter services, and sev¬ 
eral others were seeking other types of 
help. These students, most of whom 
are still registered at the University, 
have a wide range of career goals, in¬ 
cluding psychology, home economics, 
computer science, forestry, law, 
mathematics, and pre-veter inary 
science. 

Their academic standings include 
remedial classes, undergraduate and 
graduate courses, and one student in 
post doctoral study. 


One of the original students active 
in helping the University to become 
aware of the need to accommodate 
deaf students graduated last June 
summa cum laude, and another earned 
the junior class honor of Phi Kappa 
Phi. Some of the students use primarily 
ASL. Other's are completely oral, and 
there are variations in between. 

The support services program has 
been based on two major premises: 
Total mainstreaming and independ¬ 
ence. Total mainstreaming defines the 
University's commitment to provid¬ 
ing support for hearing impaired stu¬ 
dents so that each may participate in 
the total education available here. Not 
only are any of the 3,000 classes of¬ 
fered to be accessible to qualified deaf 
individuals/ but also, all other educa¬ 
tional opportunities, from lectures to 
intramural sports must be accessible. 

Total mainstreaming also means 
that hearing impaired students are 
served in the regular student services 
offices. For example, hearing impaired 
students share regular campus housing, 
and are not separated from the other 
students. 


Independence defines the students’ 
responsibility to make decisions about 
how many services they need, then ask 
for and use the help themselves. 
Whether or not a student asks for ser¬ 
vices is up to him or her. 

Although incoming students are in¬ 
formed of our presence on campus by 
DVR and University personnel, no 
hearing impaired student is required to 
accept our advice or even to contact us. 
On the other hand, an individual is 
free to ask for any service we have or 
discuss with us needs which are not 
being satisfied. 

This kind of independence is seen 
by the University as essential for any 
person who plans to go into competi¬ 
tive employment at a degree level. 
Learning to use one’s own initiative 
and judgement to make necessary ad¬ 
justments in the environment is part 
of the toal education. Services are de¬ 
signed to provide students with ex¬ 
perience in learning how to do this. 

Specific services at the Universi¬ 
ty are comprehensive. Perhaps the 
most important is the interpreter ser-* 
vice. Interpreters are provided on re¬ 
quest for any University-related activi¬ 
ty. Academic needs such as classroom 
work, special study sessions, confer¬ 
ences with a professor or teaching 
assistant have first priority for schedu¬ 
ling. Flowever, interpreters are also 
available for visits to the Health Ser¬ 
vices, Financial Aids Office, Student 
Employment or other offices on cam¬ 
pus, as well as for sports or cultural 
activities. Oral interpreters for hear¬ 
ing impaired students who do not use 
sign language are also provided. 

Another major service is counsel¬ 
ing. Whatever the student’s counsel¬ 
ing needs, whether it be advice about 
University procedures, help in coping 
with frustration and stress, career guid¬ 
ance, or personal counseling, help is 
available through the program. If the 
student choses to see a counselor not 
associated with our office, another 
counselor at the Student Counseling 
Bureau can be used with the assistance 
of an interpreter. In addition, a wide 
variety of testing is offered. 



Auto 

Insurance 
y for the 
Deaf 

because 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers. 


Marsh & 


mci ennan/chicago 


Contact Ms. Marilyn Rest 

222 South Riverside Plaza Chicago, Illinois 60606 
PHONE: (312)648-6173 TTY: (312)648-6158 
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The University considers study, 
reading, and language skills important 
enough for hearing impaired students 
to have a specialist working in the area. 
This specialist provides individual help 
in reading, vocabulary, grammar, and 
formal paper writing. In addition, the 
specialist teaches study techniques, 
works with reading and language eval¬ 
uations, and researches methods of 
language and reading, teaching and 
evaluation. 

In the case where an individual’s 
first language is ASL some help with 
textbook interpreting can be had. 
Tutors for specific class-related work 
are sometimes procured through the 
student’s major department, and inter¬ 
preters are provided for this. All tutor¬ 
ing is based on individual needs and 
availability of resources. 

The final major service provided is 
staff/faculty education and support. 


We are in the process of developing 
handouts for University personnel. 
Additionally, there is a staff sign lan¬ 
guage class here at the Student Coun¬ 
seling Bureau which is thriving. More 
importantly, the Support Services Pro¬ 
gram Staff is available to professors 
and others who request specific in¬ 
formation about deaf people, as well as 
for student/professor trouble-shooting. 

Last, but not least, we, students 
and staff, both are responsible for in¬ 
put to the administration. It is our 
place to keep them informed of our 
needs, satisfactions, and dissatisfac¬ 
tions. A “show me how it can be done 
and we will support you” attitude pre¬ 
vails among University officials, which 
presents an exciting challenge, to all of 
us. We talk to anyone who is willing to 
listen! 

We hope the University of Minne¬ 
sota’s support system will assist hear¬ 


ing impaired individuals in becoming 
trained professionals in a wide variety 
of fields. Psychology and education 
are popular with deaf students, but 
forestry, agriculture and genetics are 
some of the many majors for which 
the University of Minnesota is well 
known. There is no reason why deaf 
students could not succeed in these 
fields. 

As institutions of higher learning 
and their administrators become more 
aware of the true ability of hearing 
impaired people, the business and 
scientific communities will develop a 
more open attitude in hiring them for 
more responsible jobs. 

— Carol Holm 
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Beautiful metal tray in 4 colors. Has 
the manual alphabet around the border, 
and illustrations showing the progress 
deaf people have made in 100 years. 
Perfect for anyone who loves to enter¬ 
tain. $5.00 

Matching placemats. Same as tray, 
but these are high quality plastic that’s 
easy to wash. Set of four is $5.00 
Special Both for $9.00 



The book you’ve been 
waiting for! Jack Gannon 
covers 100 years of history 
and tells about schools, 
programs, events and ac¬ 
tivities relating to deaf 
Americans. Also, deaf art¬ 
ists, deaf humor, deaf 
peddlers, sports, and much 
more! 

Paperback $11.00* 

Hard cover $18.00* 

‘Special pre-publication 
price 



Centennial Program 
Book. This exciting book 
outlines the history and 
progress of many organiza¬ 
tions involved with the deaf 
community—as well as the 
NAD and State Associations. 
A great resource for offices, 
teachers, parents and “stu¬ 
dents’’ of all ages. Special 
price $4.00 


Great Gifts 
for 

Holiday Giving! 

Always have a problem finding the right gifts for your 
friends and family? This year the NAD has gotten to¬ 
gether a beautiful selection of gifts perfect for deaf 
people, families and friends. Use the order form below 
and your gifts will arrive in plenty of time for the holi¬ 
days! 


Mail to: NAD, 814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 
I want to order the following: (write in how many) 

_ Tray(s) at $5.00 each 

_ Placemats—set of 4 at $5.00 per set 

_ Special Combo—tray and set of 

placemats $9.00 

_ Calendar(s) at $3.50 each 

_ Centennial Program book(s) at $4.00 each 

_ “Deaf Heritage’’ $11.00 paperback 

$18.00 hardcover 

_ Commemorative Stamp Sheet $2.00 

_ “Sign Language and the Deaf Community’’ 

$8.00 paperback 
$12.00 hardcover 

_ Total amount enclosed (do not add postage!) 

Name _ 

Street - 

City-State-Zip _ 

Phone _ 


o 


o 

% 


OF DEAF AIV^ 

188 “ 4 
198 

Cincinnati Q 

JUNE 29-JULY 5 

ASSOCIATION O* 


Ul 

* 



This sheet contains his¬ 
torical information about the 
NAD presidents—and a 
photograph of the first NAD 
convention—together with 
above hand stamped cancel¬ 
lations and the Helen Kel¬ 
ler—Anne Sullivan Stamp 
issued by the Cincinnati — 
NAD “post office.” A real 
collectors’ item! $2.00 



Centennial 

Calendar 


T he NAD Centennial 
Calendar for 1980-1981. 
The calendar contains many 
“firsts” in American deaf 
history. Great gift for those 
who love to be “in the 
know!” $3.50 


SIGN LANGUAGE 
AND THE DEAF 
COMMUNITY 



This book was written in 
honor of Dr. William C. 
Stokoe, who has pioneered 
research in our sign lan¬ 
guage. It tells how research 
on ASL has dramatically al¬ 
tered society’s perception of 
deaf people and our lan¬ 
guage. What is the role of 
sign language in the lives of 
deaf people? What have 
been the attitudes of hearing 
people to sign language? 
How have the goals and at¬ 
titudes of deaf people them¬ 
selves changed in the last 20 
years? 

The perfect gift for any¬ 
one! 

Paperback $8.00 
Hard cover $12.00 










Foreign 

News 

Denmark 

EFFATA, a Danish magazine for the deaf edited by a 
charity organization, is publishing a Danish translation of 
in This Sign by Joanne Greenberg. 

The Danish film agency managed by deaf persons is ready 
to distribute a film in which Bernard Bragg tells about his 
travels in the world. (Dpvebladet, No. 8, Vol. 90, p.23) 

The Dovebladet (Vol. 90, No. 9) editorial reported that 
the recent International Congress on Education of the Deaf 
in Hamburg, August 4-8, 1980, was very exciting. Many 
deaf adults from the U.S., Sweden, Finland, Norway and 
Denmark participated in the Congress. These deaf persons 
could detect the last gasps of oralists at their Congress. 
The main impression from the Congress was clear to educa¬ 
tors that in the future the educators should listen to deaf 
adults. 

Comment: Several American educators told me that 
they were very enthusiastic about the strong impact deaf 
adults from Nordic countries made on the Congress. 

China 

The Washington Post (July 21,1980) reported that “con¬ 
genital deafness and muteness” are among the diseases that 
could be prevented in the control of genetic quality. A Chi¬ 
nese medical officer declared that “those who are suffering 
from congenital diseases must be disuaded from getting 
married and giving birth to children.” 

Jerald Jordan who supplied this clipping asks, “What 
does WFD have to say about this?” 

Thailand 

The Sethsatian School in Bangkok has hired two deaf 
teachers on a temporary basis for a special teaching pro¬ 
ject. Their salaries are paid by donations from deaf people 
in the U.S. (sent by Charles Reilly). 

A toy and gift shop near the Sethsatian School for the 
Deaf has agreed to hire deaf adults for piecework. So when 
you visit this school, do not forget to include the shop in 
your program. 

New Zealand 

For the first time in the history of education of the deaf 
in New Zealand,a deaf woman, Beverly Snook, was admitted 
to a teacher training school. Miss Snook first applied in 


1977, but was turned down after the interview. She tried 
again the next year but was not granted an interview. 

In 1979, she was told in an interview that not only did 
the government policy prevent the interviewers to consider 
her for admission, but also that the interviewers felt that 
she would not be “able to teach hearing children satisfac¬ 
torily.” The New Zealand Federation for Deaf Children de¬ 
cided to start a publicity campaign which, with 2,700 signa¬ 
tures, forced the government to accept Ms. Snook as a 
special case for teacher training. (New Zealand Deaf News , 
Vol. 17, No. 4) 

USSR 

The “I Love You” sign was published in the No. 2,1980 
issue of the Soviet magazine for the deaf. 

Italy 

Pope John Paul II visited the Cottolengo Institute for 
the Deaf in Turin. 

Great Britain 

The British Deaf News (Vol. 12, No. 9) published an 
editorial on the 100th anniversary of our NAD. The edi¬ 
torial made an interesting comparison between NAD and 
the British Deaf Association (BDA). It cited several Ameri¬ 
can sources for the comparison and concluded that the 
NAD was “rightly proud of its accomplishments.” 

Comment: The BDA was the first national associ¬ 
ation to notify the NAD about its intention to send two 
delegates to the NAD Centennial Convention. 

Holland 

A new magazine, Dovensport, appeared last May. Its 
chief editor is Mr. H. Buter. The magazine is a very nice 
paper. Our congrats to Dovensport! 

Sweden 

September 20 (or the third Saturday in September every 
year) has been celebrated as a Deaf Day in Europe. For ex¬ 
ample, the Uppsala region arranged a program for September 
19—21, including a conference, the preparations for the 
International Year of Disabled Persons, and entertainment. 

The Stockholm school for the deaf “Manilla” sent a 
group of 25 students to Poland to visit several schools for 
the deaf. 

The Stockholm University announced that Lars Kruth 
was nominated for an honorary doctorate degree which was 
awarded in September. Mr. Kruth has for many years been 
active in the Swedish national association of the deaf and 
made important contributions in several fields, including 
deaf awareness and total communication. He is a full-time 
adult education director. He received this great honor at the 
Linguistic Institute. 
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The Linguistic Institute is a part of the Stockholm 
University and conducts several programs, including sign 
language. 

As far as I know, no deaf person has previously been 
given such an honorary degree from any university in the 
world for his or her work in the field of deafness. How¬ 
ever, we must congratulate the Stockholm University for its 
bold decision to extend honors to people in our field, 
namely the involvement in the affairs of deaf adults. 

The Swedish association of the deaf (SDR) has agreed 
to take the responsibility of training three deaf refugees 
from South Africa in the education of deaf children and the 
formation of clubs and other organizations. These refugees 
were sent by the Namibian Liberation Movement (SWAPO). 
The SDR will take care of the deaf Namibians for three 
years with government support. 

Later in the same issue [SDR-KONTAKT, Vol. 90, No. 
10) Lars Kruth suggests that Sweden be the first country 
to build up such a school for the deaf as deaf children, in¬ 
stead of the hearing, want to have. He insists that the 
schools must base their programs on the experiences of 
deaf adults. 

Burma 

There are only two schools in Burma, Rangoon and 
Mandalay. It is hoped that more schools will be established 
there. (Reported by the Thailand Center for Deaf Alumni). 

Singapore 

Stampworld, a philatelic agency, is owned by a deaf per¬ 
son, Thomas Lee Seek Leng. He sells not only stamps but 
also accessories. His address is 10 Kudu Road, Singapore 
1542. 

Japan 

Two deaf Japanese social workers were at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege to speak about sign language and social life among the 
deaf in Japan. I took the opportunity to talk with them. 
Their names are Messrs. Toyama and Nozawa. They gave 
me the following information: 

There are 106 schools for the deaf but about 80 per cent 
of deaf children are enrolled there. The schools use the oral 
method for elementary students and permit the use of sign 
language only at the high school or higher level. About 
3,000 deaf students have graduated from college or uni¬ 
versity. Japan planned to establish a college for the deaf 
in 1983, in Tsukuba near Tokyo. 

About 40 per cent of deaf adults work in agriculture and 
fishing, 30 per cent in industry and 20 per cent in profes¬ 
sional occupations. There are 200 deaf teachers among a 
total of 4,600. Factories are required to employ handi¬ 
capped. Underemployment is a common problem among 
the deaf in Japan. 

- Yerker A ndersson 
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POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 


HEARING IMPAIRED 
TEACHERS 

Hearing impaired teachers, Del Norte 
High School-Planning and teaching of 
educational programs for grades 9-12 
in language, reading and mathematics, 
in addition to various academic sub¬ 
jects which are necessary to meet 
graduation requirements. 

Applications must be certifiable by the 
State of New Mexico. Preference will 
be given to certified educators of the 
deaf who are skilled in total communi¬ 
cation. Will be on the Teachers’ Sala¬ 
ry Schedule. Contact Judith Petre, 
D.D.C. at (505) 883-9116, for addi¬ 
tional information. Send letter of 
interest and resume to Terry Toman, 
c/o Personnel Department, Albuquer¬ 
que Public Schools, P.O. Box 25704, 
Alburquerque, NM 87125. We are an 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


SOCIAL WORKER 


For social work with deaf and hearing 
elderly people, in skilled and inter¬ 
mediate long term care facility which 
is part of a national prototypical com¬ 
munity for deaf and hearing people 
near Columbus, Ohio. Applicants need 
a B.S.W. or M.S.W. with skills in sign 
language. Salary negotiable. Send 
applications before 12-15-80 to: 
Kennetf) C. McKinley, Administrator, 
Columbus Colony Elderly Care, 1150 
Colony Drive, Westerville, OH 43081. 
We are an EOE employer. 


SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY 

GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Gallaudet College offers a graduate 
level training program leading to a MA 
degree in Developmental Psychology 
plus a Certificate of Advanced Gradu¬ 
ate Study (CAGS) in School Psychol¬ 
ogy with Specialization in Deafness. 
The School Psychology program is a 
full-time two-year program including a 
minimum of 60 semester hours of 


graduate course work. Qualified deaf 
and hearing applicants will be admit¬ 
ted to the School Psychology pro¬ 
gram on a competitive basis. For fur¬ 
ther information, contact: School 
Psychology Program, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, 7th and Florida Ave., N.E., 
Washington, DC 20002. 


JOIN OS IN 
THE SHAKLEE 
OPPORTUNITY 

Shaklee Corporation manufactures nutritional sup¬ 
plements and foods, household products and personal- 
care products. But Shaklee is more than a consumer 
products company. As a unique member of the direct- 
selling industry, Shaklee offers thousands of people a 
chance to have their own independent businesses. 

Shaklee maintains an ongoing policy to encourage and 
assist anyone who wants to become a Shaklee distributor. 

Shaklee recently made it easier for the deaf or speech- 
impaired person to run his or her own independent 
Shaklee business. Deaf sales leaders now have a direct 
line to the Shaklee home office by using their porta- 
printers and calling (415) 874-4322. And any deaf per¬ 
son from across the country can call this number on a 
porta-printer and request information about becoming a 
Shaklee distributor. Two-way communication is possible 
with the recent installation of the MCM/D-TTY (Manual 
Communications Module/Deaf-Teletype). And for the 
blind, Shaklee is assisting in recording the entire Shaklee 
sales manual—an indispensable Shaklee business tool. 

We think Shaklee is the finest business opportunity to¬ 
day and may be the opportunity for a handicapped person 
you know. Check the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
for a Shaklee distributor in your area. 

OR SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


SHAKLEE PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTORS 

R. L. C. Liss 
2016 Penn Ave. 

West Lawn, Pa. 19609 
Please rush your free booklet to: 

NAME _____ 

ADDRESS_ 

C»TY... -STATE_ZIP 
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JOBS AVAILABLE 


RESOURCE CENTER 
COORDINATOR 

The Coordinator will be responsible 
for identifying, procuring, modifying, 
and developing materials for use in the 
project and will work closely with the 
Technical Assistance Coordinator to 
ensure that materials are suitable for 
use in the Local Technical Assistance 
Program. He/she will report directly to 
the Project Director and be respon¬ 
sible for supervising the Information 
Dissemination Specialist and support 
staff. A Bachelor’s degree in educa¬ 
tion, rehabilitation or related field and 
minimum of three years experience in 
work with disabled people, and fluen¬ 
cy in manual communication are re¬ 
quired. Salary up to $21,000, de¬ 
pending on qualifications. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
COORDINATOR 

The Coordinator will be responsi¬ 
ble for developing, publicizing, and 
conducting technical assistance work¬ 
shops on Section 504 in each of the 
HEW regions, and assist in the se¬ 
lection of participants for the Local 
Technical Assistance resource persons 
prepared in the Local Technical Assis¬ 
tance Program. He/She will provide 
continuing consultation for deaf 
technical assistance resource persons 
prepared in the Local Technical Assis¬ 
tance Programs, and will report di¬ 
rectly to the Project Director. Will be 
responsible for supervising Technical 
Assistance Trainers and the support 
staff. A Bachelor’s degree and mini¬ 
mum of three years experience in pro¬ 
grams for the disabled, fluency in 
manual communication, knowledge of 
or experience with planning and con¬ 
ducting conferences, and a knowledge 
of the sensitivity towards the deaf 
community are required. Salary up to 
$21,000, depending on qualifications. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TRAINERS (2) 

The Trainers will assist in the se¬ 
lection of participants for local Techni¬ 
cal Assistance Program and assist the 
Technical Assistance Coordinator in 
developing, publicizing and conduct¬ 
ing technical assistance workshops. 
He/she will report directly to the 
Technical Assistance Coordinator and 
provide direct supervision to the sup¬ 
port staff. A Bachelor’s degree or 
equivalent experience in programs for 
the disabled, knowledge of and sensi¬ 
tivity to the needs of the deaf people, 
and fluency in manual communica¬ 
tion are required. Salary up to $16- 
20,000, depending of qualifications. 


TRAINING LOGISTICS 
COORDINATOR 


The Coordinator will be responsible 
for coordinating staff schedules for 
travel and meetings, make all travel ar¬ 
rangements, and will locate and reserve 
hotels, meeting rooms, interpreters, 
provide for the needs of people with 
other diabilities, and other support ser¬ 
vices. He/she will serve as liaison in the 
area of logistics and support services 
with other organizations involved in 
meetings, workshops and conferences, 
and report directly to the Technical 
Assistance Coordinator. Prefer ex¬ 
perience in coordinating, good knowl¬ 
edge of transportation systems, knowl¬ 
edge of and sensitivity to the needs of 
deaf and other disabled people, par¬ 
ticularly in the area of architectural 
barriers and special needs. Must be 
able to use the telephone. Salary up to 
$14,766. 

In addition to the above, four ad¬ 
ditional support positions are avail¬ 
able: 


• Administrative Assistant/Secre¬ 
tary - Up to $15,000, depending on 
qualifications. 

• Secretary/Office Assistant - Up 
to $11,000, depending on qualifica¬ 
tions. 

• Two Typists/Office Aides - Up 
to $9,167-10,000, depending on quali¬ 
fications. 

These are all 11-and 12-month posi¬ 
tions, and it is anticipated that this 
program will begin no later than Octo¬ 
ber 31, 1980. All positions require 
basic skills in manual communication 
or willingness to acquire the same im¬ 
mediately. The project will be staffed 
with hearing impaired individuals to 
the greatest extent possible. 

Send letter of interest and resume 
to: 

Edward C. Carney 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

NAD is an Affirmative Action/ 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


A COMPREHENSIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
AMERICAN SIGN 
LANGUAGE: 

A RESOURCE MANUAL 
Includes: 

• Over 900 entries 

• Author index 

• 23 different sections 

• Over 100 periodicals 
represented 


d*|" QC includes postage 
and handling 


Send all orders to: 

TOM FEDERLIN 
P.O. Box D.A. 

106 Macdougal St. 
NYC, NY 10012 
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POSITION AVAILABLE 

Caseworker/Counselor for the Deaf 


Community Service Agency tor the 
Deaf 

Major responsibility: provide di¬ 
rect counseling in areas affected by the 
special language, communication, psy¬ 
cho, socio-economic problems unique 
to the deaf. Assists the Director in 
developing and conducting in-service 
training sessions for varied communi¬ 
ty agencies. Assists the director in de¬ 
veloping a referral system with other 
appropriate community based agen¬ 
cies/programs and resources that will 
meet the special needs of deaf people. 
Assists the Director in planning work¬ 
shops in the community as needs are 
identified. Become an active member 
of local deaf club and Indiana Associ¬ 
ation of the Deaf. 


Qualifications: Masters degree with 
experience in counseling, social work, 
or a related field is desirable or a mini¬ 
mum of a bachelors degree in one of 
the above or related fields. Must be 
able to communicate fluently in the 
American Sign Language. Knowledge 
of and experience with Federal Pro¬ 
grams, i.e.; CETA, Title XX, Independ¬ 
ent Living Skills HUD, Aged deaf 
people, elderly. Knowledge of the 
needs and concerns and an under¬ 
standing of the psycho-social impli¬ 
cations of deafness. Ability to write in 
publications and a community-wide 
newsletter. Be able to develop a strong 
rapport with the deaf community. 

Salary: Competitive, negotiable 

based upon degree and experience. 


Position available: January 1,1981 
Send a copy of resume’ indicating 
background, training, experience and 
references. 

Contact: Glenn Carlstrand, Director 
1405 Broad Ripple Ave., Indianapolis, 

IN 46220. 

Equal Opportunity Employer 

GALLAUDET 

DIRECTOR 

Counseling and Placement Center 

General description: Plans, directs 
and administers all activities of the 
Gallaudet College Counseling and 
Placement Center, including Personal 
Counseling and Mental Health Services, 
Career Guidance and Counseling Pro¬ 
gram, Placement Office, and student 
development courses and programs. 
Over 1,100 students have utilized 
Center services, 1979-80 academic 
year. Supervises full-time staff of 17, 
plus consulting psychiatrist and part- 
time personnel. Responsible for the 
supervision of graduate practicum stu¬ 
dents and interns in counseling and 
psychology. 

Requirements: Doctorate in coun¬ 
seling, psychology, human develop¬ 
ment or applicable field. Minimum five 
years psychological, counseling or 
guidance work with deaf individuals. 
Three years experience in administra¬ 
tive or supervisory capacity, including 
program development. Sign lanuage 
skills required at time of employment. 

Salary: $ 30,612 Minimum. 

Please apply to: Personnel Office, 
Gallaudet College, 7th and Florida 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, DC 20002. 
Gallaudet College is an Equal Oppor¬ 
tunity Employer. 
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Chairperson, 

Educational Support Services Training 

• Develop, implement and administer training programs for interpreters, tutors, 
notetakers, and educational resource specialists working with hearing- 
impaired students in mainstreamed programs. 

• Provide management for the department, including planning, budgeting, 
reporting, and monitoring faculty/staff development. 

Master’s degree in Education, Educational Psychology, Psycho/sociolinguistics 
or related field necessary, doctorate preferred. Five years experience in 
education, including administration and teaching adults necessary. Experience 
training support service providers, knowledge of deafness and educational main- 
streaming, curriculum development skills and RID certification desirable. 

Attractive compensation package. Pleasant working environment on modern 1300 

acre RIT campus. Join a professional staff dedicated to providing highly motivated 

deaf students with a college education. 

Send resume: Personnel Manager Box DA10. 

P Rochester Institute of Technology 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf 

One Lomb Memorial Drive, Bldg. 60 
Rochester, New York 14623 

An Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 
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GALLAUDET 

CHAIRPERSON 

DEPARTMENT OF LINGUISTICS 


Gallaudet College is seeking a new 
Chairperson for the Linguistics Depart¬ 
ment beginning July 1, 1981. This is a 
tenure track position. Salary and rank 
are dependent on experience. Salary 
ranges are as follows: for nine-month 
contracts: $17,348-26,022 (Assistant 
Professor), $21,466-32,200 (Associate 
Professor), $26,652-39,978 (Profes¬ 
sor). For twelve-month contracts, add 
2/9ths additional salary. Applicants 
must: 1) hold a Ph.D. in Linguis¬ 
tics or Anthropology (with a major 
concentration in Linguistics); 2) be 
able to lecture in American Sign Lan¬ 
guage and/or Sign English; 3) have re¬ 
search experience and publications on 
American Sign Language Linguistics; 


4) be able to teach courses in Sign 
Language Linguistics; 5) have admini¬ 
strative experience in dealing with per¬ 
sonnel and budgets. 

The new Chairperson will be re¬ 
sponsible for administering a proposed 

M. A. Program in Sign Language Lin¬ 
guistics and for teaching undergradu¬ 
ate courses in Sign Language Lin¬ 
guistics. 

Send letter of intent, vita, and three 
letters of reference by January 1,1981 
to James Woodward, Department of 
Linguistics, Room 209 MTB, Gallau¬ 
det College, 7th and Florida Avenue, 

N. E., Washington, DC 20002. Gallau¬ 
det College is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


is N.F.S.D.?* 

life insurance organization 
your family. 


^ Hearing impaired 

^ Hearing (children, 
parents, relatives) 

^ All popular life insurance 
plans—and more 

is Fraternal activities with 
members 

Everyone needs insurance But it is often hard to understand what Kind of life 
insurance is best for you and your family NFS D has agents you can talk to 
They can understand your insurance questions and give you clear answers 

NFS D is one of the oldest Fraternal Benefit Societies in the United States and 
Canada—we've been around for 79 years And one of the best Call or write to 
us today, and we will help you get in touch with one of our agents near you 
We care about you and your family. 

^National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

1300 W Northwest Highway 
Mt Prospect. IL 60056 
(312) 392-9282 (Voice) 

(312) 392-1409 (TTY) 


What 

A fraternal I 
for you and 




D.E.A.F, Inc 

Vocational Evaluator 
Position 

Qualifications: Familiarity with vo¬ 
cational evaluation and the rehabili¬ 
tation process. A Master’s degree is 
preferred, but applicants will be con¬ 
sidered on the basis of job experience. 
Ability to communicate in sign lan¬ 
guage is strongly preferred. 

Duties:The vocational evaluation of 
clients, further development of the 
vocational evaluation program, super¬ 
vision of the rehabilitation aide in the 
administering of appropriate tests, 
participation in multi-disciplinary staff 
meetings and in-service training activi¬ 
ties. 

Position is open immediately. Salary 
negotiable. 

Counselor Position 

Qualifications: A Master’s degree in 
counseling, preferably with an empha¬ 
sis on the treatment of deaf clients. 
Ability to communicate in sign lan¬ 
guage is required. 

Duties: Individual, family, and group 
psychoteraphy for deaf and hearing 
impaired clients having a variety of 
psycho-social problems. Some treat¬ 
ment modalities include vocational 
counseling, activities of daily living, 
and short term/crisis intervention. 
Participation in multi-disciplinary staf- 
fings. Involvement in in-service train¬ 
ing, possible supervision of interns, 
opportunity for program development 
and management. 

Position will be opening soon, depend¬ 
ing on funding. Salary negotiable. 
Please send vista to Michael Harvey, 
Ph.D., Director; D.E.A.F., Inc.; 215 
Brighton Ave; Allston, MA 02134. 
(617) 254-4041 (Voice and TTY). 
D.E.A.F., Inc. is a private non-profit 
evaluation, vocational training, and 
counseling agency that is owned and 
operated by the Massachusetts State 
Association of the Deaf in conjunc¬ 
tion with the National Association of 
the Deaf. 
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Two Faculty Positions 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE, De¬ 
partment of Sign Communication 
in the School of Communication 
announces the following position 
vacancies: 

Two faculty positions with 
teaching responsibilities in the 
areas of Sign Language and in¬ 
terpreter Training. Qualifica¬ 
tions include academic degree 
in related field (Doctorate pre¬ 
ferred but will consider Master's 
degree); experience in Sign Lan¬ 
guage and/or interpreter Train¬ 
ing; certification from National 
R.I.D. or S.I.G.N. preferred. 
Twelve-month positions. Salary 
and rank dependent upon quali¬ 
fications. Available June 1981. 
Deadline for applications: 

March 1, 1981. 

Send letter of intent and resu¬ 
me to: Dr. Lottie L. Riekehof, 
Chairman, Department of Sign 
Communication, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, 7th and Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Gallaudet College is an equal 
opportunity employer and does 
not discriminate on the basis of 
sex in any of the educational 
programs or activities which it 
operates. 



• FLASHES LAMP WHEN BABY CRIES 
-WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE SET 


r 


VI BRALIT E 
°PRODUCTS, INC. 

1 Belleview Ave. 

Ossining, NY 10562 


PHONE! 914-762-2626 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


Baptist 


At the crossroads of America .. . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 


services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216)836-5531 Voice. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH . . . welcomes you! 

100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 

Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 
Full church program for the deaf 
Sunday School, 9:00 a.m.; worship service 10:30 
a.m.; church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 



HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf. 

BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m.; 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m. 

All services in Total communication. 

Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to . . . 

HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
536 S. Snoiling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 

Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a.m.; Bible study 9:30 
a.m.; morning worship 10:50 a.m.; evening worship 
7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 
81 Licking View Dr., Heath, O. 43055 

Phone (614) 522-3600 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 
Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 
service, 6:30 p.m. 

Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 



Coordinator of 
Continuing Education 

Faculty position to design, develop, disseminate and maintain 
systems for enhancing the career development of NTID/RIT graduates 
and alumni, encouraging their participation in continuing education/ 
training on a nationwide basis. 

Master’s degree in Deaf Education necessary, doctorate preferred. 
Five years experience working with the deaf necessary and 3 to 5 
years experience in continuing education programming, training, 
grant development and project management. 

Attractive compensation package. Pleasant working environment 
on modern 1300 acre RIT campus. Join a professional staff 
dedicated to providing highly motivated deaf students with a 
college education. 

Send resume: Personnel Manager, Box DA9 

P Rochester Institute of Technology 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf 

One Lomb Memorial Drive, Bldg. 60 

Rochester, New York 14623 

An Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 
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APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 

11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 

Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Worship With Us 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m., 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m. 

Telephone (504) 3 83-8566 (Voice or TTY) 

CALVARY BAPTIST CHURClT 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 

Come and learn God’s word at. . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p.m.; 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible and prayer, 

7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 

When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 
30344 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST—DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abilene, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Ross Blasingame, Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


Episcopal 


All services signed for the deaf. Sunday services ST. JAMES’CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166—Main 833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wl 53233 


Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 


FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
5627 New Cut Rd., Louisville KY 40214 

Voice/TTY (502) 361-92% 

The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT munication 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun¬ 
day worship services at 11 a.m. and 6 p.m.; Wednes¬ 
day evening service at 7 p.m. 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 
Interpreters: A. C. and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome! 

Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptisl 
Temple. 


(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com- 


Wm„ R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 

CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, III. 61108 

A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. _ 

ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Cathedral of the Incarnation 

36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn¬ 
ing services—Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays—Cathedral. 

In Los Angeles area, worship at. . . 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


When in Nashville area, welcome to .. . 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 

Bible study, 9:45 a.m.; worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 

Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807—Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 

"Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf’ 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 

Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 

THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 

The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 
or 

The Rev. Arthur Steldemann, Ex. Secy. 
429 Somerset 

_ St. Louis, Missouri 63119 

ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis¬ 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 

When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

209 East 16th Street 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 

St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 

All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 

Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil¬ 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 

The Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 

ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.: Fellowship 
Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE^DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
When in historic Philadelphia, a warm welcome to 
St°Stinh W1 ’ h r U h ! S t rVlces ever y Sunday, 1:30 p.m 

City S p P hirad S elph h ra rCh ’ ^ be, ° W Market ' ln Center 

EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

(804) *643^3589^° Sunday - Voice and TTY 

St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
om.,.^ 33 Jamestown Rd. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

rEllTir^ [° r hearin S- im Paired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253^ 

The Rev. David J, Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 

When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1 L??! * & D St ' i*l n ’ 9 E P isco P«* Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 

Rochester, New York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
_ Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 _ 

S MISSION TO THE DEAF 
fi 7 m r° hn * Church-St. Mary’s Chapel 

6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

* °r information, contact Barbara Stevens 
_TTY 301-439-3856 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 

St * M,chae *’* Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 

Each Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn 
23 Th ™ SOn ^ ’ West Halford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 

ST. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

1210 Locust St. 

St. Louis, MO 63103 

Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 

The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 
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Jewish 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 

13580 Osborn* St., Arista. Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 
Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 
noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Overlook Drive 
Sloatsburg, New York 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1980 NCJD CONVENTION 
Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 
August 17-24 


Lutheran 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev Shirrel Petzoldt. Pastor 


In the Los Angeles area . .. 

SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 

1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 

Signed worship services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3195 (TTY/Votcc) 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

First and third Sunday of every month. 

Maryland and 15th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 

St. Luke's Lutheran Church, 

807 N. Step ley Dr., Mesa, Ariz. 

Rooms 1 and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lay Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


Need help 9 Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m. — June-Aug. 1 p.m 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev Kenneth Schnepp, Jr , pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at 

JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 
during school year at 9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 

Just across the street from TSD. 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, for the deaf, by the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the 
pastors. Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. TTY and 
Voice —531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Glen 
Borhart, asst, pastor 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


United Methodist 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 

Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 
TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 

OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

John St. & Dexter Ave., Seattle, WA 

(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 

Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 

6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Visiting New York "Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A M. 
Total Communication Services. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317) 283-2623 


Welcome to . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. LaVem Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
_ Pastors residence, TTY 722-0602 _ 

You are welcome to worship at 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
, FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde. pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


We are happy to greet you at 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 

Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship Serv¬ 
ice, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
Every Sunday: or 621-8950 

Bjble Class nao A M 

Worship Service 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer. lay minister 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 

All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 

2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11 00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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® LISTED 



NEWJ^ 


NOW 
A COMPLETE 
SAFETY SYSTEM 
FOR THE DEAF & HEARING IMPAIRED 


Don’t leave your family helpless. Protect your family 
and yourself with the first and only UL listed complete 
fire safety system designed just for deaf people. This 
simple, reliable system could be the best investment 
you have ever made for your family. 

On guard 24 hours a day. The system includes an early 
warning fire detector which works 24 hours a day and 
signals the receiver when it senses smoke. The 
receiver automatically turns on the warning device of 
your choice — a high intensity strobe light, a vibrator, 
or a bright light. 

Complete home security. The new LIFESAVER system 
can also be used as a complete home security system 
to protect against break-ins, burglaries, car theft and 
other emergencies. You can pick from a number of 
accessories to make the system just right for your 
needs. 

Top service & money back guaranteed. LIFESAVER is 
sold, installed and serviced by your local SSI 
authorized distributor so you can count on someone to 
help with all phases of purchase, installation and use. 
And like all SSI products, LIFESAVER has a 30-day 
unconditional money back guarantee so you must be 
completely satisfied or you get your money back. 

Find out more today. Contact your local distributor or 
write SSI today for complete information. Don’t wait. 
You and your family need the protection that only 
LIFESAVER can give you. 



Please send me FREE and with NO OBLIGATION 
complete information on how I can protect myself and 
my family with LIFESAVER. 

NAME: - 

ADDRESS: - 

CITY/STATE: _ ZIP: - 

MAIL TO: SPECIALIZED SYSTEMS, INC., 11558 
SORRENTO VALLEY ROAD, #7, SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA, 92121 








NEW 

LIFESAVER 

AVAILABLE ONLY 
FROM YOUR 
SSI DISTRIBUTOR 

AZ Ptioenix SSI OF PHOENIX • 2352 East University Drive, Suite D-108, 

‘ Phoenix, Arizona, 85034 • 602-244-9941 (V) 602-244-2308 (TTY) 

Tucson SSI OF TUCSON • 4500 E. Speedway, Suite 52, Tucson, Arizona, 
85712 • 602-327-5685 (V) 602-326-5314 (TTY) 

CA: Los Angeles/Orange County-SSI OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA • 1441 
Avocado Suite 208, Newport Beach, California, 92660 • 714-640-6284 (V) 
714-640-6141 (TTY) 

San Franc«co/Sacramento/San Jose-SSI NOR COM • 2521 Stockton 
Boulevard, Sacramento, California, 95817 • 916-452-5877 (V) 
916-452-5870 (TTY) 

CO- SSI/COLORADO • 2647 W. 38th Avenue, Denver, Colorado, 80211 • 
303-750-4511 (V) 303-455-6530 (TTY) 

CT- SSI OF CONNECTICUT • 1330 Post Road, Suite 5, Fairfield, Connecticut, 
06430* 203-259-1127 (V & TTY) 

DC- SSI/MID ATLANTIC • 8810 Allenswood Road, Randallstown, Maryland, 
21133*301-486-7711 (V & TTY) 

FL: SSI OF SOUTH FLORIDA • Washington Savings Bank Building, 633 N.E. 
167th, Suite 417, North Miami Beach, Florida, 33162*305-651-2994 (V & 
TTY) ’ 

GA- SSI OF GEORGIA • 1250 Womack Avenue, East Point, Georgia, 30344 • 
404-753-3121 (V) 404-755-0256 (TTY) 

HI: HONOLULU TELEPHONE CORPORATION • Grosvenor Center, Suite 2575, 
733 Bishop Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, 96813 • 808-523-7761 (V & TTY) 

ID- SSI OF SPOKANE • N. 1324 Ash Street, Spokane, Washington, 99201 • 
509-326-5600 (V) 509-327-4701 (TTY) 

IL- SOUND BARRIER, INC. • 401-417 Fayette Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, 
62704 • 217-753-2505 (V & TTY) 

IN- SSI OF IN DIANA *403 Tyler Street, Laporte, Indiana, 46350*219-326-7599 
(V & TTY) 

KS • SSI OF WICHITA, (ANSERCOM) • 1020 East English, Wichita, Kansas, 67211 

• 316-262-2645 (V) 316-267-0300 (TTY) 

MD- SSI/MID ATLANTIC • 8810 Allenswood Road, Randallstown, Maryland, 
21133* 301-486-7711 (V&TTY) 

MA- Boston-DEAF COMMUNITY CENTER • Bethany Hill, Framingham, Massa¬ 
chusetts, 01701 • 617-875-3617 (V) 617-875-0354 (TTY) 

Ml: SOUND BARRIER, INC. • 401-417 Fayette Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, 
62704 • 217-753-2505 (V & TTY) 

MO- St Louis-SSIE MISSOURI *11140Manchester, St. Louis, Missouri, 63122 

• 314-821 -4414 (V) 314-821 -4415 (TTY) 

NV: SSI OF NEVADA • 925 East Desert Inn, Las Vegas, Nevada, 89109 • 
702-734-1888 (V) 702-734-7854 (TTY) 

NY ■ Upstate SSI NORTHEAST • 7 Wheeler Drive, Ballston Lake, New York ,12019 

• 518-399-2368 (V&TTY) 

OH- SOUND BARRIER, INC. • 401-417 Fayette Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, 
62704 * 217-753-2505 (V&TTY) 

OR* SSI OF OREGON • 4126 N.E. Broadway, Portland, Oregon, 97232 • 
503-287-4333 (TTY) 

PA- Ptttsburgh-SSI/WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA • 1384 Old Freeport Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 15238*412-963-6121 (V) 412-963-6111 (TTY) 
TX: Austin/Dalas/San Antonio SSI TELECOMMUNICATIONS, INC. • 409 W. 
14th Street (P. 0. Box 188), Austin, Texas, 78767 • 512-476-4455 (V) 
512-472-3574 (TTY) 

Houston-SSI OF HOUSTON * 1207 Main Street, Pasadena, Texas, 77506 • 
713-477-4276 (V&TTY) 

UT- SSI OF UTAH (DIVISION OF BROOKS INDUSTRIES) • 2821 So. 2300 East, 
* Salt Lake City, Utah, 84109 • 801-484-8791 (V & TTY) 

WA- Spokane SSI OF SPOKANE • N. 1324 Ash Street, Spokane, Washington, 
99201 • 509-326-^600 (V) 509-327-4701 (TTY) 

Tacoma-SSI NORTHWEST • 2600 Fairview Avenue East, Dock #11, Seattle, 
Washington, 98102 • 206-325-9871 (V & TTY) 


11558 Sorrento Valley R<±, Bldg. 7 
San Diego, California 92121 
(714) 481-6000 TTY (714) 481-6060 



IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 Waat 18th St., Los Angolos, CalH. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 

When in tha Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a m.; Worship 10:30 a m Wed 
Bible Study andFri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 

Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga , welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Aliens Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a m.—Worship 11:00 a m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m 
Rev Wilber C Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie. 7:00, third Friday 


LRAD 

LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (501 > 565-4374 
7 p.m -1 a m., Fridays & Saturdays 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr 
Sunday School. 9:30 a m 
Worship Service, 10:30 a m 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.» 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer— Wednesday 7:30 p.m 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 am, 3rd Sunday, September through June 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 

LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the month ex¬ 
cept July and August at 3:00 p.m 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a m. and 7:30 p.m., signed 


Interdenominational 

SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 

Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First Free 
Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road (enter ofT 
45th). 

Salam, Oregon 97303 

Pastor William M Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 
Sunday School 9:45 a m.; worship 11:00 a m We ar^ 
a cooperative ministry for the deaf by the churches 
of Salem. We welcome you to study, worship and 
fellowship with us. 

AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rav. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 424, Stato Lino, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf Mis¬ 
sion Board —for and by the deaf. Deaf Evangelists 
for your church. Foreign missionaries to the deaf. 
Gospel magazine, "Hearing Hearts.” Overhead 
transparencies for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for 
the deaf Write for more information. 
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Club Directory 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 

GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
•come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Friday and Saturday riight. 


The Showplace of the Southwest.. . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 
of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 

Saturday and Sunday 

GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 

In Hawaii, it’s Aloha 'welcome) from . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 

4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 

Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 1st 
and 2nd Saturday evenings. Mail communications to 
W. H. Woods, Sr. Secretary, 3033 - 39th Ave. N., St. 
Petersburg, FL. 33714. 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


LRAD 

LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (501) 565-4374 
7 p.m.-1 a.m.. Fridays & Saturdays 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHE'""”"”' -— - 

126 Lowe DCCD-200-10N-A SEP81 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
DRAMA DEPT - BOX 1001 
7TH & FLORIDA AVE NE 
WASHINGTON DC 20002 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 

THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

•r the deaf 


Open every s 
each month 

When in Illinois, 

ROCKFO 


Meets the third T 
Center, 921 W. St 

Mailing address: 4Ub Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Welcome to 

Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 

Every 4th week of month. Social every other month 
from February. Meetings every other month from 
January. 

Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 
33162 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 



CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 

Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser¬ 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 

814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


IMPACT Advertising 

• immediate 

• For months 

• Even for years 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 








